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d play, by Catherine Chisholm Cushing, ‘after the) 
wleanor H. Porter. 5 males, 6:females. 2 interiors. 

s, modern. Plays. 214 hours. ‘An orphan girl is thrust) 
e home of a maiden aunt. In. spite of the trials. that’ 
~ her, she manages to find something to be glad about, and 

2s light ‘into sunless lives. Finally Pollyanna straightens 
the love affairs of her elders, and finds happiness for herself 
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and the world. It reflects the humor and humanity that gave \ 
the story) such wonderful popularity among young and old. | 
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244 hours. 
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an age, it is a disease. A 

In his heart William knows all the tortures:-and delights of 
love. But he is still sent by his’ mother on errands of the most 
| humiliating sort and depends on his father for every nickel, 
| the use of which he must. justify before he gets it. 

“Silly’?. BH fellin love with Lola, the ‘Baby-Talk Lady, id 
a vapid little flirt. To woo her in @ manner worthy of himself 
{and of her) he steals his father’s ‘evening clothes. When his 
weoings become a ntiisance to the’ neighborhood, his’ mother 
steals them back, and has them Jet out to fit the middle-aged 
form of her husband, thereby keeping William at home. ' 

But, when it comes. to: the “Baby-Talk Lady’s” good-bye 
dance, not, to be present was unendurable. Now William again 
gets the dress suit, and how he wears it at the party, and 
Genesis discloses the fact that the proud garment is in reality 
his father’s makes, up the story of. the play. 
“Seventeen” is a work of exquisite human sympathy and 
licious humor. Royalty, $25.00. Price, 75 ‘cents. 
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LO. Die TD .OR. THE TRAIL 
COMEDY-DRAMA OF 1777 
IN ONE ACT 
By 
STEPHEN O’HIGGINS 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
Joun Crass, a farmer of Bound Brook..Mr. Fred Bartle 
WILLIAM SOMMERS, farm assistant to CRABB and in the 
secret service of the Revolutionary Army— 
Mr. Nicholas Grosch 
pPTAIN Martin, 42d N. J. Regiment, Rev. Army— 
Mr. Ralph Lyng 


' CAPTAIN SMITHSON, Grenadier Guards of George III]— 


ear Mr. Philip Evergood 
'w MARY :Crats, wife of JouN CRABB...........: Mrs. Ditzel 
Marion Crass, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Crasp— 
Miss Anna Cramer 
JEANNE CRABB, bien grand-daughter of the Crabbs— 
Miss Kitty Moody 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


Scene I. Interior of living room an the house of JoHN 
Craps in Bound Brook. 1777. Afternoon. 
The audience is to presume that there is a secret passage 
opening unth a panel on the left of the fireplace. 
This passage has an entrance outside some distance 
from the house. 


ScENE II. Same as scene one and late the same night. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the winter of 1777 the Revolutionary Army 
under General George Washington was located on 
the ridge above Bound Brook with Headquarters at 
Morristown. Lord Cornwallis, who commanded the 
British, was located at Brunswick, now New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. The [English outposts stretched 
to Middle Brook and Bound Brook. At this latte 
place a considerable company was maintained. The 
army under Washington occupied the hills overlook- 
ing Bound Brook and there was a body of men at an 
outpost on the old farm of Albert Bolmer in Mar- 
tinsville, directly behind Chimney Rock. 

In this play the home of John Crabb i is placed in 
Bound Brook and sometimes figured in “No Man’s 
Land” and sometimes behind the Fnglish advance 
posts. Crabb is a well-to-do farmer. Living with 
him is his daughter, Marion, about twenty, and his 
orphaned grand-daughter, Jeanie, around nine years 
of age. William Sommers was Crabb’s assistant on 
the farm and is engaged to marry Marion. 
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wel I 


ScENE I: The kitchen of the home of JouN Crass, 

in Bound Brook, N. J., shortly after noon on a 

_ day m February, 1777. The room 1s panneled 

four feet up from the floor. There is a large 

fireplace, almost in the center, and a settle to the 

left of it. A fire of logs burns in the grate. To 

the right of the mantel, in the panel, is a secret 

opening which leads to a concealed room, which 

gives on a passage leading underground to the 
out-of-doors. 

At the curtain, JOHN Crass is filling his pipe 
from a jar on the shelf above the fire. His 
grand-daughter is seated on a stool near the fire, 
playing with a crude doll. JouHN passes over and 
sits down at right, settling down to smoke. Mrs. 
Crabs enters with butter-bowl and paddle. 


Mrs. Crass. (Going to churn) It seems to me 
that you’re always sitting down doing nothing. 

Crass. I just sat down this minute. 

Jean. Yes, Grandma, he just stopped filling his 
pipe over there—(Pointing )—and sat down. 

Mrs. Crass. You certainly need a good rest after 
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doing that. (Puts lid on churn.) The last time I 
clapped eyes on you, you were resting. 

Craps. I was getting something to eat then—I 
have to sit down to my meals. You’d think I was a 
cherub that didn’t need to sit down. 

Mrs. Crass. You ought to be busy now hiding 
the furniture. 

Crass. Hiding the furniture? 

Mrs. Crass. (Imitating his tone) Yes, hiding the 
furniture—and making your last will and testament. 

Crass. And why? 

Mrs. Craps... Because the English soldiers are in 
the woods behind the house. 

Jean. The Red Coats—behind the house! 

Mrs. Craps. And they’ll be here afore long, loot- 
ing, or my name isn’t Mary Crabb. 

CraBB. (Begins to take off boot with a jack) I 
know they’re there. I was speaking to one-of the 
officers. | 

Mrs. Crass. (Turning suddenly) Speaking to 
one of the officers!) What did he want of you? © 

Crass. He didn’t want anything. 

Mrs. Crass. What did he talk about? 

Craps. He didn’t talk about anything. (Starts to 
put on slipper.) 

Mrs. Crass. That’s the first officer I’ve heard of 
that didn’t talk about himself. He must be dumb. 
(Begins churning. ) 

Crass. Well, he just wished me a good-day, like. 

Mrs. Craps. (Stops with hands on churn) Yes, 
* and they’re bringing us good days—fine days—aren’t 
they, the devils! 

Craps. (Stamps into slipper) Of course I think 
we brought some of this on ourselves. 

Mrs. Craps. (In a high-pitched voice) We 
brought some of this on ourselves! You’re a fine 
sort of aman, you are! A fine sort of aman! You’d 
allow old King George to knock y’ down, take all 
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your shillin’s away irom you and then wipe his boots 
on you! A fine man indeed! 

Craps. Well, weren’t you and me all right before 
this rumpus? Weren’t we as happy as anyone mar- 
ried and living on a farm could be? (Pulls off other 
boot.) 

- Mrs. Crass. Yes, and any money we put by, old 

King George’s rascals would take away from us to 
buy a bran’ new pair of silk breeches for His Gra- 
cious Majesty! | 

Crass. Breeches or no breeches, here we are be- 
tween two fighting-mad armies—General Washing- 
ton’s men'on the hill in front and the English in the 
back yard. It’s a pretty bad outlook for us when 
the fighting starts. , 

Mrs. Crass. (Begins to churn in exasperation 
I never saw such a man—you’re always complaining. 
You haven’t got the gizard of a chicken. You never 
hear me complaining. By rights you ought to be out 
with a musket on that hill. (Pointing.) © 
- Crass. They wouldn’t take me—I’m too old to 
fight. (Stands in one stockinged foot and lights pipe 
at fire.) 

Mrs. Crass. (Slaps churn-dasher up and down) 
Too old to fight! A man is never too old to fight! 

Craps. Besides, didn’t we send Bill Somers? 
Some one must stay to look after the farm. 

Mrs. Crass. No, we didn’t send Bill Somers. 
Bill just naturally went because he knew if he didn’t, 
everyone would say he was a Tory. 

Crass. And who'd ’a’ been here to look after you 
and -Marion and little Jeanie if I went? (Warms 
slipper at fire.) 

Mrs. Craps. I guess I’d been quite able to look 
after myself and Jeanie, especially if I didn’t have 
you to be looking after all day. As for Marion, 
you'll be having a son-in-law pretty soon: Bill’s al- 
ready asked her. (Continues churning.) 
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Crass. Bill can’t have her ’till he gets back from 
soldiering. 

Mrs. Crass. Anyway, she’s not yours to worry 
over now—she’s Bill’s. I wish I were a man. I 
wouldn’t be looking for excuses to stay home. (Slaps 
churn-dasher into milk.) 

Jeanie. I wish I were a boy, Grandma, then I 
could be a drummer-boy. 

CRABB. (Returns to seat and puts slipper on foot) 
All that I wish is that they could have found some 
other place to fight besides our farm. ‘That’s all I 
wish. 

Mrs. Crass. That’s just the way Tories talk—lI 
believe you’re a Tory Imagine me being married 
toa Tory! 

JEANIE. (Goes over to CraBB) Grandma, he’s 
not a Tory. Are you, Grandpa? 

Craps. (Petting her) Of course I’m not, Jeanie. 
I’m just an old fool. 

Mrs. Crass. (Waves her hand at him) There, 
he says he’s an old fool. Ain’t all Tories old fools ? 
I felt in my bones all along he was a Tory. Fancy 
me being married to a gen (Walks around ex- 
citedly. ) 


(Enter Marion carrying tray with candlesticks, 
candles and snuffer.) 


«Marion. What’s the matter, Mother? (Puts tray 
on table.) | 

Craps. (Leans against mantel) Your mother 
says I am an English sympathizer. 

Mrs. Craps. He’s been talking to the Red Coat 
_ Officers. You don’t deny that, do you? Didn’t he 
say that, Jeanie? 

Craps. I said an officer wished me a good day. 

Mrs. Crass. And didn’t you wish him a good day 
in return? 
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Crags. I may have, yes. 

Mrs. Crass. There you are, wishing a Red Coat 
officer a good day! There! 

-—— Marion. (Goes to fireplace and lights taper at 
fire—she is smiling) Father, that’s certainly border- 
ing on high treason. 

Mrs. Crass. It’s no smiling matter, miss. You 
don’t know men as well as I do. You don’t know 
how easily led and weak they are, and how soft and 
good-natured like. Wishing a scurvy Red Coat a 
good day—and him confessing it, too! 

Crass. (Going toward inside door) Ill be more 
careful next time. How would you answer him, 
Mary? 

Mrs. Crass. Don’t ask me. (Gesture.) If you 
don’t know how to answer a Red Coat, don’t ask me. 
(Exit CRABB. ) 

JEANIE. (Climbs into chair vacated by CRABB) 
I'd stick pins in him. 

—<Marion. (Lights candles to trim the wicks and 
then snuffs them out with snuffer) And get saw- 
dust all over everything ? 

JeanteE. Auntie, are the Red Coats stuffed with 
sawdust? I thought they were made of. solid wood. 
~-Marion. (Putting one of the candles on mantel) 
Only the officers’ heads are made of solid wood, 
dear. 

Jeante. Is that the reason Bill says you can’t drive 
anything into their heads? 

~~Marion. I suppose that’s the reason, Jeanie. 
(Pause.) Mother, has Bill been here today—yet ? 

Mrs. Crass. No, not today. 

Marion. I think we hou tell father that Bill’s 
hiding around here. (Looks toward the panel.) 
He’ll surely find out. | 

Mrs. Craps. He won’t find out if I can help it. 

Marion. Why don’t you tell him? You know 
father’s not a Tory. You know you can trust him. 
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Mrs. Craps. I’m not so.sure of that. You can’t 


~ trust any man with a secret. I know I trusted my 


father once. (Pause and gesture.) ‘They’re all alike. 


_.. Marion. (Polishing candlesticks) I think. it’s 


just dreadful—and Bill going into this spy business, 
too. (Puts another candle on mantel.) 

Mrs. Craps. Bill didn’t have any choice. He was 
just ordered to spy and he’s spying. 

Marion. If they find him out, they’ll shoot him. 

Mrs. Crass. He might be killed fighting if he 
were in the line. 

Marion. (Hand to head) I think it’s dreadful— 
I can’t sleep thinking of him, slinking around like a 
hunted thing, liable to be caught and murdered with- 
out pity. 

Mrs. Craps. That’s no way for you to talk if you 
care anything about your country. . : . You’ve got 
to be brave. .. .. You must not let Bill know that 
you're fretting like this. 

Marion. I certainly will let him know that ’m 
thinking of himallthetime. (She turns to audience. ) 

Mrs. Crass. (Working butter in churn) Well, 
when you’re married and as old as I am, you'll find 


out how foolish it is to waste thoughts on any man. 


Marion. (Hands on table and leaning over it) 
Didn’t you ever feel that way about any man—ever 
—even for a little time—even about father? 

‘Mrs. Crass. (Putting salt into butter) Of course 
I did. Do you suppose I’d ’a’ married him if I 
didn’t ? 

Marion. Then it’s natural for me to feel that way 


- about Bill. (Looks over and sees lighted candle and 


puts it out.) 

Mrs. Crass. (Sighs) It’s natural enough, more’s 
the pity, and it’s natural, too, that Bill wouldn’t be 
losing any sleep over you. 

Marion. What do you mean, Mother? 

Mrs. Crass. Well, if Bill’s like the rest of them, 
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you’re not likely the only girl he’s got. Now this 
spying business. It wouldn’t surprise me to hear 
that Bill’s paying court to some one over the hill in 
Martinsville. So that he’d be having some excite- 
ment at both ends of his beat. 

_—Marion. I don’t think Bill’s that sort of a man. 
(Carrying tray off stage.) 

Mrs. Crass. (Raises her voice so that Marion 
might hear) Of course you don’t think that. It 
would be: natural for you to think it, either, but it’s 
very natural for Bill to distribute his affections, for 
he is a “human” man.. 

——— Marion. (Has re-entered toward the end of 
speech) Was father that sort of “a human man” 
when he was courting you? 

Mrs. Craps. Men are different than when I was 
a. girl and your father might have gone that way if 
I’d have given him any rope—but once he popped, he 
didn’t get a chance to do any galavanting. 

Marion. Poor father! 

Mrs. Crass. (Re-enters and begins putting things 
together) What are you pitying your father for? 
You better keep that for yourself, miss. You may 
find this man of yours is a fly-by-night, harum- 
scarum, ne’r-do-well, with as many loves as a sailor 
that sails the sea. 

Marton. I think it’s mean of you to say that 
about Bill, and I don’t and won’t believe it, so there! 

- (Shakes tablecloth. ) 

Mrs. Crass. (Drying hands on towel) Believe it 
or no, just as you like, but if anything happens, don’t 
say I didn’t warn you. (Gesticulates with towel.) 


| (Faint knocking at the panel.) 
“NT ARTON. There he is! There’s Bill! 


(Mrs. Craze rushes to close door and then tries to 
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cover window with the towel she has in her 
hands. Marion stops her and_draws_the.cur- 
tains.) 


JEANIE. (Skipping around ad room) There’s 
Bill! There’s Bill! 
Mrs. Crass. Hush, child! 


(Panel opens quietly after Marton has returned sig- 
nal by knocking. BtLu enters, hE with 
candle, lighted, in hand.) 


.. Marion. (Goes to Bix quickly and affectionately — 
pats his_arm) Bill dear, are you all right? Say 
you're all right! 

Birt. (Goes to table and puts candle there) Vm 
fine, Marion. Living like a rabbit isn’t half bad when 
you get used to it. 

Marion. Poor Bill, you must be hungry. pecs 
rushes to.get him food. ) 

Britt. (Sits at table) Nota bit hungry. I’ve just 
dined at His Majesty’s expense. (Takes some food.) 
Without an invitation from him—(Hunk of food in 
mouth )—interrupted by the arrival of some of His 
Majesty’s Grenadiers. Very good meal, though— 
very good. Got kind of bad news. 

Mrs. Craps. Bad news? 

=-Varion. What bad news, Bill? 

Birt. (Rises) Well, things look pretty black 
here this morning. The English are up to some- 
thing—and I’m out of touch with my Indian friends. 
The English have a sentry at every post and a line 
along the whole front there. (Pointing. ) 

Mrs. Crass. What do you think they are plan- 
ning? . 

Birt. I can’t guess. They seem to be waiting on 
orders. 
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(Crash of glass as if a pane of a window had been 
shattered. An arrow appears in the wall above 
the paneling and to the left of the fireplace. This 
is simply worked by having some one standing 
behind the drop shove an arrow out mto the 
room at the sound of breaking glass, and hold- 
ing it there, quivering. . MARION dashes.toward 
the.arrow, and BILL, gras ping her by the wrist, 
pulls her to a kneeling position which he has 
assumed. All crouch, expecting further devel- 
opments. All eyes on the arrow.) 


=~ Marion. It looks like a Dock-Watch feather. 
(JEANIE jumps up.) 

Mrs. Craps. (Standing) It’s lucky some of us 
weren't standing in the path of that arrow. That’s 
just like those Indians—they’ve no brains. 

Bitt. (Hurries to arrow and extracts a birch- 
bark scroll from beneath the feather) It may bea 
message. Here it is. (Reads hurriedly.) 

. Marion. (Comingup) Let me see, Bill. Did you 
“say that they had no brains, Mother ? 

Mrs. Crass. As much brain as a crow, and a 
crow couldn’t shoot arrows into people’s houses, 
scaring them to death. (To Birt) What do you 
want to be gaping at that message for? Why don’t 
you read it? 

Brix. It’s from one of Dock Watch’s men to me. 
(All step up and look over his shoulder.) He says 
he heard an English officer tell one of the Red Coats 
that reinforcements are on the way from Brunswick 
and they are going over the hill tonight to surprise 
Captain Martin and his men at the outposts in Mar- 
tinsville. We got to move quick. 

Mrs. Craps. How’ll we get word to Captain Mar- 
tin? (Picks up towel in futile preparation.) 

Bitt. (Rolls paper up) That’s just it. The Eng- 
lish have all the front covered. 
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Mrs. Crass. (Stops in exit and turns) They 
weren’t there yesterday. 

Birt. No, that’s what I was telling you. They 
put sentries out last night. (Puts paper in pocket.) 
Guess they were afraid some of you people might get 
word over the hill that they had men in the woods 
behind your house. 

Mrs. Crass. We must let Martin know somehow. 

Britt. I might be able to get through. 

Marion. No, Bill, you eotitdn’é. 

Mrs. Craps. (Gesture with towel) Not one 
chance in a thousand—they’ll shoot you sure on sight. 

Marion. And they'd know that we had been hid- 
ing you. 

Bit. Yes, that’s so—and they’d get you people, 
too. 

_ Mrs. Crass. (Throws towel on table) This is 
the time when we women are so darn helpless. 

Marion. We've reaily as much chance of getting 
through as Bill or any other man. 

Mrs. Crass. Which is no chance at all. (Pause.) 
Dear me. ( Silence.) 

Marion. What’ll we do? (Silence. ) 

JEANTE. (Running to Mrs. Craps) I'll go, 
Grandma—let me go! 

Mrs. Crass. (Startled) You, child? You couldn’t 
—you couldn’t do it! 

Marion. Oh, no, Jeanie dear. 

JeAnteE. I could easily—I know every inch of 
the way. 

Mrs. Crass. (Retying child’s tie) We all know 
the way—that isn’t it. 

Jeanie. But you are all so big—and I’m so 
small. (Indicating. ) 

Mrs. Crass. We couldn’t think of letting you go, 
child. | 

JEANtTE. Listen, Grandma; I could crawl along 
the cedar hedge from the house—and—and I could 
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get to Chimney Rock—and I know the Indian path 
from there. 

Britt. You know the Indian path over the moun- 
tain, Jeanie? 

JEANIE. Yes, don’t you? 3 

Britt. No, we’ve never been able to find it. 

Jeanie. Old Chief Dock Watch showed me. I 
could find it with my eyes shut. Let me go, Grand- 
ma, please. 

—~Marion. It’s such a long way and the weather 
might turn. 

JEANIE. (Turns to Marion) The sky is nearly 
clear and it’s not very cold, Auntie. 

Mrs. Crass. Those Red Coats will see you. 

JEANIE. Oh, no, they won't. I’m not afraid—I’m 
not afraid of anything! Please! (Clings to grand- 
mother.) 

Bitzi. (Pacing back and forth before the fire) It 
would be a crime to let that child go and me here. 

‘Marion. It'd be sure death for you, Bill. 

Bitt. Well, I’m here to be of some use, and this 
is my chance. There is a fighting possibility that I’d_ 
get through. 

Mrs. Craps. Don’t talk rubbish. It isn’t your 
getting killed that’s worrying us. 
~ Marion. Mother, don’t say that! (Moves to the 
fire.) 

Mrs. Crass. Hold your tongue, miss. (To BILL) 
If you’re killed we won’t get word to Captain Martin 
and his men. That’s the point. 

_ JEANIE. (Coaxving) I want to help, Grandma. I 
want to help General Washington. 

Mrs. Crass. I hate to let you go, Jeanie, but it 
does seem the surest way—the surest way. 

JEANIE. I know the path, through the woods from 
here to Chimney Rock, that no one else knows—and 
they couldn’t get through ’cause it’s so small. 
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Mrs. Crass. Well, what will you tell Captain 
Martin, Jeanie? 

Jeanie. That Bill heard the English are going 
over: the hill tonight after dark, to kill Captain Mar- 
tin and all his men. 

Mrs. Crass. Tell them that the English soldiers 
are in the woods behind our house and that there are 
more on the way from Brunswick; that they are go- 
ing to climb the hill tonight and surprise him and his 
men. 

Birt. Wouldn’t it be better to write that down on 
paper? 

Mrs. Crass. (JEANIE ts tugging at ner skirt) 
Bill Summers, I didn’t think you’d be such a dunder- 
head as to make a suggestion like that. (To JEANIE) 
Yes, Jeanie? 

Jeanie. And to kill him and all his men. 

Marion. (Goes over to JEANIE) And, Jeanie, 
don’t tell anyone—not anyone, mind you, but Captain 
Martin—or, if he isn’t there—why, tell one of his 
men at the post. 

Jeanie. Oh, I won’t tell anyone until I get to the 
post. (Dancing.) Isn’t it splendid! I’m going to 
help George Washington! 


(Exit Mrs. Crass, returning with wraps. Marion 
takes and holds white muffler.) 


Mrs. : CRABB. (: Here you are,: Jeanie. - Tere, you 
must wrap up warm, and when you get near Cap- 
tain Martin’s men, you must wave this white muffler. 
(Takes muffler from Marion.) 

Jeanie. All right, Grandma. (Arms around neck 
and kisses.) Good-bye, Grandma. 

Mrs. Crass. (Putting wrap on child) Good-bye, 
Jeanie. Now keep a sharp lookout—watch all the 
time—and be carefull. 

Jeanie. I know. (Crouches, Indian-like.) Just 
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like we used to play Indian. I'll watch. (Hand at 
forehead, shading eyes.) 
=~ Marion. (Kissing her) Bye, little Jeanie—brave 
little Jeanie. 

Bit. Keep in the shadow of the hedge from here 
to the woods. 

JEANIE. Good-bye—going to help General Wash- 
ington! Good-bye. (Slow exit.) 


( The three go to the doorway to watch, Mrs. CRABB 
standing more to the front and Bit and MaRIoN 
in the rear. Marion 1s leaning on BILL’s shoul- 

der, quietly crying. Bitu has his arm around her 
qwatst. ) 


CURTAIN 


(Should there be an encore, the going up of the cur- 
tain might show BiLu going into the panel door 
and the two women watching his departure.) 


SCENE II 


Same as Scene I. Same day, hours later. Candle- 
light. Panel door open. 


Marion and Bit are alone upon the stage, looking 
out of the window into the mght. Kneeling on 
a bench seat. 


Britt. What a night! 

Marion. Poor Jeanie! We were mad to let her 
LO 
Bit. It’s my fault. I should have stood out and 
gone. (Stands up and paces away.) 

Marion. It’s too late to speak of that now, be- 
sides we knew you wouldn’t have a chance. With 
Jeanie there was only the storm. The soldiers would 
not see her. 7 

Bitz. But what a storm for’ a little bit of-a om 
to face! (Resumes Mis seat.) 

Marion. Don’t you think she’s there by this time? 

Birt. Either there or gone somewhere else— 
somewhere a long distance off. 

Marion. (Turns sharply to him) Gone a long 
distance off. What do you mean? 

Birt. Well, you know—(Gesture)—to the end of 
the trail. 

Marion. (Puzzled) To the end of the trail? 

Birt. Yes, maybe—gone to the end of the trail. 

Marion. (Suddenly understanding, shocked) 
Dead! 

20 
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(Bitt takes her hand and pets tt tenderly. Gesture 
with the head.) 


‘Marion. (Breaking down) Don’t, Bill. I can’t 
stand much more. I’m on the edge now. You in 
this horrible spying business and mother nagging at 
Father all the time and calling him a Tory, and now 
Jeanie gone on this awful errand and you saying 
she’s gone away altogether—that she’s dead! I can’t 
stand much more. (C7ies.) 

Bitt. Say, Marion, don’t take on like that. Now, 
things are not as bad as that. (Straightening up and 
petting her.) Vm here, ain’t I: And as for Jeanie— 
I guess I’m looking on the black side of things, that’s 
what Iam. I’m given to that sort of thing. Now, 
that’s all right—and I bet you Jeanie is there long 
ago. (Draws her to him.) 

-—Marion. (Her head on his shoulder). But I’m 
sick of worrying over you. If anything were to 
happen to you—I’m thinking of you all the time. 

Birt. And maybe I don’t think of you! Why, I 
never think of anything else, ever—nothing but some- 
thing about you—all the time—an’ I can see you 
when’ I’m out there—(Pointing and with an arm 
around her waist and her head on his shoulder )— 
just as plain as I see you sitting before me now. And 
sometimes I hear your voice through the rustle of 
those old oak branches. 

-—— Marion. Do you, Bill? And what am I saying to 
your | 
_ Britt. (Takes her hand) You seem to say: Be 
brave—I’m watching over you, and I’m waiting here, 
for you to come for me.... Is that what you’re 
saying when you think of me—when you’re alone? 

Marton. Yes—TI look out there and I think I can 
see you, and I hear a horrible death stalking close 
to you—and—and pass you by. Then,—then I close 
my eyes—(Closes eyes and turns away )—and I see 
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you when the war is over—and we are married— 
you and I—together—just by ourselves—forever— 
happy! 

Biri. (Kisses her) Well—now—you know this 
thing—this war can’t last long—and anyway I don’t 
run such risks as you think. You mustn’t worry 
over me. 

“Marion. But wouldn’t you be safer up the hill— 
in the ranks—and better satisfied? 

Britt. I’m doing good work here. Had fine luck 
tonight. , 

Marion. Did you? Tell me about it on! 
Someone’s coming! Quick! (Puts_her hand on his 
arm and hurries him to the panel.) 


(Britt shuts the panel door after him. When he says, 
“Had fine luck tonight,” his hand goes to the in- 
side pocket of lis coat as tf to extract some- 
thing, a letter. As he runs to the panel door he 
must manage to drop a letter on the floor. This 
is supposed to have fallen accidently from his 
pocket. The letter must be on the floor when 
Mrs. Craspp enters. Enter Mrs. CRAs. 
Marion has moved to the other end of the room 
and away from the panel.) 


Mrs. Crass. Did I disturb your spooning? 
Seems to me in times like these you’d have other 
things to think of. (Speech from door.) 

-Marion. Oh, it’s only you—I thought it might $e 
father. 

Mrs. Craps. ‘Did you hear what I said about 
spooning with Bill? 

Marion. We weren’t spooning—we were only 
thinking it was a terrible night for poor Jeatienes 

Mrs. Crass. Is that what you were crying about? 

Marion. (Dabs at eyes with handkerchief) Not 
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_ altogether—I was just kind of broken up about 
everything. 

Mrs. Craps. Particularly about Bill. You’re a 
fool to waste tears on any man—you'll find that out 
- Marron. Please, Mother, let me have my tears. 
Didn’t you ever cry in your life—about anything? 

Mrs. Crass. I wouldn’t be able to give you that 
advice if I hadn’t. Hello, what’s this? (Poiting to 
the letter on the floor.) 


(Both attempt to pick letter up, but Mrs, Crass 
gets it.) 


Marion. It’s a letter. Bill must have dropped it. 
Let me‘see; 

Mrs. Crass. (Allowing Marion to see, but re- 
taining letter) Do you know that writing? 
--Marion. Why, it’s Fanny Tepple’s! 

Mrs. Crass. So that’s what makes spying such 
an attractive business! What did I tell your 

Marion. Let me see... (Reads letter, her 
mother still holding tt.) met 
~ Mrs. Craps. Look at all those crosses—kisses— 
at the bottom of the paper, the shameless hussy ! 

Marton. I don’t believe it! 

Mrs. Crass. You may say that you don’t believe 
it, but there you are. (Holding out letter.) 

Marton. I don’t believe it! I'll get Bill. (Goes 
to the panel and_knocks. Burtt enters. Marion 
takes his arm.) ; 
~ Birt. (To Mrs. Crass) Good morning. 

Mrs. Crass. Well, Mr. Sommers, how’s business ? 

Bit. (Amused at the question) Oh, fine, good! 

Mrs. Craps. Kind of busy? | 

Birt. Kept busy dodging Red Coats, mostly. 

Mrs. Crass. Not so particular about dodging 
skirts, are your ° | ; 
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(Marion moves away and turns her back on Bit. 
He notices this.) 


Britt. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Mrs. Crass. You know Fanny Tepple, don’t you? 

Birt. Fanny Tepple of Martinsville? Yes, I 
know her—everyone knows Fanny. 

Mrs. Crass. Get letters from her quite often, 
don’t you? 

Britt. I never get letters from her. 

Mrs. Crass. When did she stop writing to you? 

Bitt. She never did write to me. 

Mrs. Crass. (Showing letter—Marion is crying, 
with her back to him and' turns when he looks at let- 
ter) Do you know that writing? 

Bit. (Puts his.hand in pocket and pulls out map, 
misses letter) Oh, I see. That letter dropped out 
of my pocket. 

Marion. Yes, we know it did. 

Bit. I was just going to tell you about it when 
your mother came in and I went in there. (Pointing 
to panel door.) 

Mrs. Crase. (Gives letter to Marton) You can 
start in and tell us about it now. (Sits down.) 

BILL. (Sits on arm of chair, away from them) 
Remember, I told you I had a bit of luck tonight ? 
(To Marton—she nods.) Well, this afternoon, late, 
just about dusk, I saw’ the fat English sergeant com- 
ing along the path through the woods and looking 
mighty pleased with himself, and I saw, too, that he 
carried only his sidearms—a sabre, you know. 

Mrs. Crass. I suppose you mean a bayonet— 
don’t mind them details. 

‘BILL. No, a sabre. -Ajsergeant carries“a sabre. 
I said to myself, I’ll see what this old codger has in 
his pockets, so I jumped him full tilt and butted him 
in the bay-window with my head. 

Mrs. Craps. Butted him in the bay-window! 
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Birt. You know, in the bread-basket. (Smuling.) 

Mrs. Crass. Don't try to be funny; this is no 
funny business. 

Brrr. I hit him fair in the middle and knocked 
the wind out of him, and down he went in a snow- 
drift and me on top of him, and I got his sabre. 
Then I took this paper—(Showing the map )—and 
that letter—(Pointing)—out of his pocket. 

Mrs. Crass. (Takes paper) This is a map of 
Martinsville, showing the forts. 

Britt. And that’s a cipher letter. 

Mrs. Crass. ‘There are a lot of understandable 
ciphers on the bottom of it, and no mistake. 

Marion. (Iurning to Birt) You want us to 
believe that this letter doesn’t belong to you? 

Bit. It belongs to the English sergeant. 

Marion. The idea is that Fanny Tepple wrote 
this letter to the English sergeant. 

Bits... .Yés,, thats: it. 

Marion. (Leans across table) Do you suppose 
we'll believe that Fanny Tepple would write such a 
letter to a man she probably never saw or spoke to in 
her life? | 

Bitt. That’s more reasonable than to conclude it 
was written to me. I 

Mrs. Craps. Well, J don’t think it is. 

Bu. (Rises and approaches table) Then you 
- think this letter was written to me, Marion? 
~~ Marion. I don’t see how you could expect me to 

think anything else. 

Britt. Oh, say, Marion! 
Marton, And I suppose those crosses on the let- 
ter were for the English sergeant, too. 

Bitt. I’ve been telling you that I think those 
crosses are part of the cipher. I want to get that 
letter to Captain Martin right away. 

Mrs. Craps. (Rises, puts letter on table) Yes, 
I’d get it to him, quick. 
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Marion. Yes, I would if I were you—Id get it 
to him as soon as possible—and, and—in the mean- 
time, Bill Sommers, I want to tell you—(Her voice 
breaking )—I want to tell you that I’m done with 
you. (Beginning to weep.) 1 thought you were tell- 
ing the truth—when—when you said—that—I was 
‘the only one—the only one—you—you cared for. 

Birt. (Gets up and approaches her) Listen, 
Marion. 

Marion. And here I’ve been thinking about you 
—and worrying over you—and I’ve been—I’ve been 
praying for you—and I’m the one who kept you from 
going in the place of poor Jeanie—and 1’m sorry 
for it. 

Bitt. And maybe I’m not sorry that J didn’t go. 

~Marion. And now just see how I’ve been de- 
ued and put upon. 

Bri. For Heaven’s sake, KiGson, listen to me. 

‘Marion. I’ve listened too much to you already— 
breaking my heart that I gave you entirely. Here, 
take your old letter—and keep it—and go to your 
Fanny (Throws herself into a chair at the 
table and her head on her arms, weeping. The letter 
falls on the floor and Mrs. Crass picks it up.) | 

Mrs. Crass. (Reads letter aloud) “Dearest 
Love.” The young fool to write that! Does she 
call you that to your face? (BILL makes a disgusted 
gesture.) Wouldn’t that make you sick! “Dearest 
Love: Ill be alone tonight, dearest.” I always said 
that Mrs. Tepple didn’t know how to bring up those — 
' youngsters, and they’ve gone to the devil for sure, 
now. (Reads without speaking. ) What a rigama- 
role! Just listen to this: “Dearest Love: I’ll be 
alone. tonight, dearest. The path of our love leads 
right to the rock of happiness and without a cross of 
misery. Love dearest. 67X 5487XX 36XXX.” 
(Shows letter to Marion, who pushes it aside.) 
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Birt. You might have missed something—better 
read it again. 

Mrs. Crass. (Shakes finger at him) It’s nothing 
to me what those trollops say to you in those letters. 
It’s no concern of mine, but I think you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself leading a tender-hearted lass 
like Marion to think you cared for her. (She tosses 
the letter to him and he puts tt in Ins pocket.) 

Birt. Have you anything else you'd like to say? 

Mrs. Craps. Only that you better get out of here 
before Crabb comes. 

Birt. (Folds arms) Ill stay where Iam. [’m 
good and sick of the whole business. 

Mrs. Crass. You'll get out of here, I say. Get 
back to your mole-run. You might find some more 
letters from a few other of your sweethearts. 

Birt. (Approaching her almost threateningly— 
his hand clenched at side) Look here, Mrs. Crabb, 
you're not talking to your husband now! You can’t 
abuse me and order me around! 

Mrs. Craps. This is my house and that’s the way 
out, tonight. ' (Points to the panel.) Or maybe you'd 
like me to give you over to the English. 

Bitt. (Jumping up and taking hat from table— 
Marion looks up from position at the table, startled) 
You don’t need to bother turning me over to the 
English—I'll give myself up. (Moves to the door at 
left. Mrs. Craps, quite excited, catches him by the 
right arm and turns him sharply around.) 

Mrs. Crass. What’s that? Ill see you won't! 
Dragging the whole family into this mess! A fine 
return for all my kindness. 

Britt. I don’t care what happens to you or anyone 
else! (Gesture to side.) I’m sick of the whole rot- 
ten business—Marion going back on me—and all— 
I’m through! 

Marion. (Has risen and now catches him oy the 
arm) Now, don’ t do that. 3 
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Birt. (Looks down on her) Id like to know 
what’s left of my life? You accusing me of going 
with Fanny Tepple and throwing me over 
What’s left for me here? (Tries to take her hand 
off his arm.) 

Marion. (Weeping and clinging tightly to his 
arm) And what have you done to me? Look at that 
letter from Fanny Tepple with five thousand, five 
hundred and ninety kisses in it—and you putting it 
back in your pocket, too! (Pointing.) What’s left 
for me? 

Birt. I told you that letter wasn’t for me and 
you won't take my word for it—so that settles it. 
(Slight move toward the door—Marxton hesitates, 
changes her mind, and then detaims lim.) 

Marion. You come right here, Bill Sommers. 

Birt. Igo unless you say that you believe me. 

‘Marion. (Softly) How can I say that when 
everything seems against you? 

Birt. I can’t go on this way; you’ve got to stick 
by me. 

Marion. (Slips her arm through his and smiling ) 
I’m sticking with you, now! 

Birt. You’re as stubborn as your mother. 


(Mrs. Crass has been standing before them, hands 
clasped and looking at the pair bibs? She now 
starts with surprise.) 


Mrs. Crass. Me stubborn? I’m so easily bossed 
and soft-hearted that sometimes I think I haven’t a 
mind of my own. Here comes Crabb. 

Marion. Come on, you big baby—father’ll see 
you. (Leading him to the panel.) 

Bitt. (Stops, brings her around to face him— 
side to audience) Say you believe me. 

Marion. I believe you are telling the truth, Bill, 
or you’re the grandest liar in the world! (Kisses 
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him on the lips and then pushes him into. the panel 
and closes the door.) 

Mrs. Crass. Marion, get out of here. Your 
father will see you’ve been bawling. 


(Exit Marton at left. Crass enters at right, wear- 
ing cap and muffler. Throws cap on floor and 
is about to speak when Mrs. Crass interrupts 


him. ) 


Mrs. Crass. Did you give the cows lots of bed- 
ding? (Takes broom handle from him.) — 

Craps. Yes. Where’s Jeanie? (Puts a couple of 
logs on fire.) 

Mrs. Craps. ’Cause Granny Bethel says there’s 
cold coming. (Goes off stage for broom corn.) 

Crass. Cold coming! It couldn’t get much colder. 
I haven’t seen Jeanie all afternoon or tonight. 

Mrs. Crass. (Re-enters) Granny Bethel says 
when her bones ache like they do today, there’s a 
change coming. 

Craps. Where’s Jeanie? Where’s Babe? 

Mrs. Crass. I wish you’d get over calling that | 
child Babe. She’s big enough to be called by her 
right name. (Sits down and puts cloth on floor be- 
side her.) 

Crass. I forgot. I called her Jeanne first. Where 
is she? (Puts wood in box.) 

Mrs. Crass. She’s out. Is there plenty of wood 
cut? (Looking over shoulder.) 

Craps. Yes, the box is full. How long has she 
been out? All them Red Coats around. (Sits on 
stool.) 

Mrs. Crass. (Begins to make broom by tying 
corn on handle) 1 don’t see why you worry about 
that child. She’s all right. 

Crass. I thought if there was a storm coming. 
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Mrs. Crass. How do you know that there’s a 
storm coming? (Twists binder hard.) 

Crass. You just said that Granny Bethel told 
you. 

Mrs. Craps. I hope you don’t depend on what 
Granny Bethel says. (Putting stitch through corn.) 

Crass. No, I don’t, but it’s beginning to snow 
again, hard, and it’s right smart. (Warming hands 
and sitting by the fire.) 

Mrs. Crass. A little snow won’t hurt. If you’d 
worry more about the farm and less about the 
weather it would be more like. Have you fixed those 
barn doors yet? 

Craps. Yes, all of them. 

Mrs. Crass. And if I hadn’t kept at you, they’d 
never been fixed. (Shakes corn at him.) 

Crass. Don’t you think I better go and find 
Jeanie? »( Rises. } 

Mrs. Crass. (In a sharp tone) No, I don’t. 
(Craps sits down again hastily.) 

' Crass. Why is she out so late on a night like this ?. 
Did you send her for something? 

Mrs. Crass. And what if I did? You don’t ex- 
pect me to.do all the running. Why didn’t you go? 
(Punctuates with broom-making.) 

Craps. Why didn’t I go? You never told me she 
was going. What did she go for? 

Mrs. Craps. What did she go for? You ask me 
what did she go for? 

Craps. I didn’t send her for anything. 

Mrs. Crass. No, of course you didn’t. You 
never send anybody for nothing. It’s me that has 
to do all the sending and all the bringing and all the 
thinking for this household. 

Craps. And all the talking, Mary. 

Mrs. Craps. Yes, and all the talking. And let 
me tell you. that’s it a pretty easy job you have sitting 
around, and the men up there-—(Pointing )—fighting 
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for you, and me keeping i stuffed with food all 
- day. 

Crass. (Rises) Tell me aren Jeanie is and I'll 
go and fetch her. That will be doing something be- 
sides sitting around. 

Mrs. Crass. Tell you ‘where Jeanie’s gone! 
You'd think there were a thousand places for her to 
go. : 

CRABB. Well, there are at least two—the Smiths’ 
and Hunters’. 

Mrs. Crass. (Begins gathering up materials ) 
Smiths’ and Hunters’. Now, for goodness’ sake, can 
you. be telling me why I’d be sending Jeanie to them 
folks on a day like this? 

Crass. That’s just what I’m trying to find out. 

Mrs. Crasp. (Gesture) And you can just go on 
trying to find out. If I got to be explaining every- 
thing to you... No, no, that wasn’t in the mar- 
riage lines. (Walks briskly toward the door. a In- 
deed, this is a pretty pass. (E-it.) 


(CRABB goes to the ey ts looks out searchingly, 
shades his eyes, and shortly comes to some reso- 
lution. Walks quickly off left and returns with 
great coat, etc., and begins bundling up, looking 
out the window. The panel opens quietly and 
BILL comes in and walks over to where CRABB 
is standing. ) 


Birt. Where are you going? 

Crass. (Turns and sees Bitu, startled) What 
are you doing here? I thought you had gone with 
the soldiers. 

Birt. 1 am with the soidiers. | 

Crass. Where’s your uniform? What are you 
doing behind the English lines? 

Bitt. (Points to panel) Can’t you guess? 

Crass. Oh, I see—spy—spying. 
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Baw  pbhats. a 

Crass. Pretty risky business. (Passes in front 
of BiLu to get cap off mantel.) 

» Birt. (Watching him) Risky for you, too. 

Crass. How do you mean, for me? (Turns to 
Brn) . 

Bitt. Me using your house for a hiding place. 

Craps. Oh, that’s all right. I’m glad to be able 
to help some way. i 

Bitt. But if I’m caught 

Crabs. I know, I'll pay too; that’s all right. Do 
you know where Jeanie is? 

Britt. That’s where you were going—to find her? 
(CRABB nods.) I’ve a pretty good idea where she is. 
I think I could find her. Better leave this to me. 

Crass. Hadn't I better go along with you? 

Birt. No, no; I’d rather go alone. 

Crass. (Moving toward the window and speak- 
ing as if in thought) This has been the worst day 
of the whole winter—and Jeanie’s out in it. (Going 
to the-window.) It looks pretty thick up there. 

Birt. It’s another blizzard and no mistake. 
(Preparing to go.) 

Craps. Better take me along—two are bette 
than one in this game. 

Birt. Oh, no, [’m pretty good at drifts and 
there’s not very much risk from soldiers—the Eng- — 
lish have gone to Chimney Rock hours ago. 

Craps. To Chimney Rock! 

Britt. . To Martinsville to give Captain Martin a 
surprise party. 

Crass. Does Martin know? 

Birk. “Obi hope sa. 

Crass. (Looking at him hard and speaking slow- 
ly) So that’s where Jeanie went? 

Britt. (Hesitates) Y—e—s! 

CraBB. (Getting as angry as the mild Mr. CRABB 
can possibly get) I must say you’re a grand lot of 
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people to send a child on an errand like that—and in 
a blizzard. 


Britt. She was our only chance. 
Crass. A fine lot of heroes—real patriots. 


(Enter Mrs. CRABB.) 


Mrs. Craps. What’s all the talk about? (To 
Brit) I see our Tory friend has discovered you. 

Craps. I say you're a fine lot of patriots to send 
alittle bit of a child on an errand like that. | 

Mrs. Craps. Listen to that. Just listen to him 
talking. 

Craps. (Very angry) Why didn’t you tell me 
_ you were going to send her? 

Mrs. Craps. (Turns with hearth-brush in hand) 
Do you know what you'd have done if I’d told you? 

Crass. (Sharply) What would I have done? 


(BrLx crosses to mantel.) 


Mrs. Craps. You'd have said you were too old 
to go and you’d have sent me. And I’m not able 
to stand such trips or such treatment—(Sniffs )—any 
more. I’m an obedient woman and much put upon, 
but there’s a limit to what I can stand. 


(Enter Marion quietly.) 


Crass. (Indignant) I never ordered you to'doa 
thing in my life! Id be afraid you’d throw some- 
thing at my head. (Sits down in wrong chair.) 

Mrs. Crass. There you are—afraid—afraid! 
You'd be a nice one to send to Captain Martin. 


(Enter English officer in grenadier uniform, with 
cape over shoulders and with long pistol of the 
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period in hand. He wears no sword. He comes 
through the panel.) 


GRENADIER. You need not send for Captain Mar- 
tin. JI expect that he will be here shortly. 

Mrs. Crass. (Drawing herself up with dignity 
before the fireplace, brush in hand) You might be 
gentleman enough to knock before coming into a per- 
son’s house. 

GRENADIER. (Bowing) Pardon, Madame. The 
door was invitingly open. I’m sorry. (Looks around 
room.) So this is the spy’s headquarters. And very 
snug indeed, in this severe weather—very snug. 
~<= Marton. (Standing to right of father im wing 

chair) What do you want? 

GRENADIER. (Pretending to be greatly impressed ) 
What a charming young person! I did not know 
that there were any young women in Bound Brook 
so wonderfully attractive. Rather distressing for one 
so good looking to be mixed up in this wretched af- 
fair. 

Brit. (Approaches, threateningly) Better keep 
a civil tongue in your head. 

GRENADIER. So this is young Lockinvar—well, 
well! I had quite a time locating you. If you don’t 
mind, we'll now get down to business. 

Birt. (Moves around behind table) I have no 
business with you. 

( Grenaprer. I think Fox: have. I would thank 
you for those papers you took away from our ser- 
geant tonight. 

Britt. What papers? 


(Begin reducing lights—spots first.) 
GRENADIER. (Pointing pistol at Britt) Come, 


come! You might kindly stand over there—in front 
of the others. (Bixt follows instructions.) Now, 


——————————————— eS 
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kindly hold up your hands. (All hold up hands, lin- 
ing up.) Thanks. (GRENADIER takes papers out - 
of BiLu’s inside pocket.) 

Britt. (Dropping hands) Vhey’re not much use to 
you now. | 

GRENADIER. They are at least on their way to the 
rightful owner of them and the thief will soon be 
called to account. (Looking over papers.) Which 
you must admit is very, very satisfactory. 

Mrs. Craps. If you’ve got all you want, don’t 
let us detain you. (Moves up stage as 1f to let him 
pass.) 

GRENADIER. [am sorry to tell you, Madame, that 
the entire roomful is under arrest. 

Mrs. Craps. Arrest for what? (Stands out 
more down stage.) 

GRENADIER. For conspiring against His Most 
Gracious Majesty King George the Third. 

Mrs. Craps. Conspiring against that old blather- 


skite! (Turns up-stage.) 


GRENADIER. In other words, for acting as spies 
behind the English lines. 

Mrs. Crass. (Turning back, angry) Who acted 
asa spy? How dare you say I acted as a spy? 

GRENADIER. You are harboring a spy—it amounts 
to the same thing. 

Bitt. (Crossing to right) Well, what’s the next 
move? | 

GRENADIER. I think it would be more comfortable 
for you all to remain here until our men return from 
Martinsville. Then I shall have the pleasure of 
escorting you to the headquarters of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Brunswick. (While GRENADIER is talking 
he moves to the table alongside of which Marion is 
standing. He arranges a chair so that he faces the © 
company. Sits down and places is pistol near at 
hand on the table. Marion is watching him closely 
and edges nearer.)- 
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Marion. How very kind of you! (She points 
quickly_away.from the pistol and over the GRENA- 
DIER’S shoulder to the other side of the room. Says. 
in a loud, startled voice. What’s that? 


(GRENADIER looks in the direction in which MARION 
is pointing and Marion grasps the pistol.) 


Marron. Thanks—thank you! (Smiling and 
holding the pistol in both hands, unsteadily, with the 
muzzle toward the English officer.) 

GRENADIER. (Stands up and bows) Don’t men- 
tion it. es 

Marion. I think conditions are a little more as 
they should be. You are now our prisoner. 

GRENADIER. Mademoiselle, your conclusion is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

Bitt. Kindly return those papers. (Coming ie 
ward to get them.) 

Marion. (Stepping in front of Bitu and taking 
the papers) Ill look after these, thank you. 


(Marion is still covering.the GRENADIER with the 
pistol, but he is ignoring it, largely. He turns 
away from the table, smiling.) 


GRENADIER. May I smoke, ladies? 
~ Mrs. Crass. .You may smoke yourself to death 
for all we care. (He lights pipe at candle.) 

Marion. (Very pleased with herself, smilingly) 
That was a very careless move you made with the 
pistol, sir. 

GRENADIER. Yes—(Puffing out smoke)—yes, 
quite—quite depressing. But you see the pistol’s 
harmless. It’s not loaded. 

Marion. (Looking at pistol) Not loaded! Pshaw! 
(Sets it down on the table, and both the English offi- 
cer and Bru reach for it. Buu gets the pistol.) 
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Britt. (Says as MARION puts the weapon on the 
table) Look out! 

Grenapier. (Laughing) Foiled again! (Turns 
and walks toward panel.) 

Britt. That trick is as old as the hills. 

“Marion. It was loaded, then? 

Bite: Ofcourse. 
~Marion. How ungallant of you, sir. 

GRENADIER. Mademoiselle, self-preservation per- 
mits no gallantry. (Bows.) 

Marion. (To Birt) And speaking of self-pres-. 
ervation, don’t you think we better move our prisoner 
up the hill. (Her back to mantel.) 

Crass. Better get along before the English re- 
turn. 

Mrs. Craps. The English will never return from 
Martinsville. . 

GRENADIER. (Careless tone) We'll see about that. 


inter CapraIn Martin with JEANIE in his arms. 
She 1s asleep.) 


CapTAIN Martin. Hello. 

ALL. (Coming forward—BILL, who holds We pis- 
tol, keeps an eye on the English officer) Captain 
Martin! 

Mrs. Craps. Little Jeanie, oh! (Rushes forward, 
takes JEANIE in her arms and kisses her—carries her 
to a sofa at the right. All crowd around but Bit. 
and the English officer.) 

GRENADIER. (Salutes) Captain Martin—Captain 
Smithson, His Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, at your 
service. 

CapTAIN Martin. (Salutes in return) Iam hon- 
ored, sir. What does all this mean? 

GRENADIER. Iam temporarily a prisoner. I hope, 
Captain Martin, that they are treating you well as 
our prisoner ? 
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CapTAIN Martin. Prisoner! Why, Tranmpuor a 
prisoner. Your men tried to surprise us at the out- 
posts on the hill yonder—(Pointing )—but this little 
girl had warned us beforehand of your coming and 
we turned the tables on you and captured all your 
soldiers. 

GRENADIER. Good Lord! (Crosses to mantel.) 

Captain Martin. (To others) It was just by 
chance we were saved, and little Jeanie, too—she had 
a close call—nearly perished. If it had not been 
for one of the dogs barking, we never would have 
known she was there in the snow, unconscious. This 
white muffler was tied to her wrist, poor little thing! 

Marion. (Sinking to knees) You are all right 
now, Jeanie? 

JEANIE. (Sleepily) All right now—now— (To 
sleep again.) 

CapTAIN Martin. She revived with the warmth 
of the hut, gave us her message and went to sleep 
again. We surrounded the English attacking party 
easily. They are on the way to Morristown by now. 

Mrs. Crass. (Kneeling and with great feeling) 
Dear little Jeanie, you did help General Washington, 
you see! 

CapTaAIn Martin. She saved the whole outpost 
from capture. Tell me about your prisoner here. 

Britt. He followed me in here to get some papers 
I had taken from the English sergeant earlier in the 
evening. Show the Captain the papers, Marion. (She 
gives CAPTAIN the papers.) 

GRENADIER. And this charming young lady de- 
prived me of my pistol by a clever ruse. 

CapTAIN Martin. Well, well, another heroine! 
You English are having to fight women and children 
as wellas us men. (Looking at papers.) 

Birt. Captain, this fellow has a pretty sugary 
kind of a tongue. 

Marton. (Mischievously) Bill, I should think 
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you'd be used to sugary things after that letter from 
Fanny Tepple. 

UCARTAIN MaAptTiIN. Do you, refer to : this: létter, 
Miss Crabb? It is rather sticky, isn’t 1t? 


(Reduce the lights.) 


Birt. ,Isn't:that a cipher letter, Captain? 

CapTAIN Martin. . Yes, a cipher as old as Julius 
-Gesar. The X’s at the foot of the writing refer to 
the line and the number alongside the X refer to the 
word in the line. For instance, it savs “7X’’—that 
‘means the seventh word on the first line, which ts 
“path.” And 5487 two X’s means on the second line; 
; Dosrientwot, tock” and. 36. three X's on the third 
line is “with cross.” The whole message is “Path 
to right of rock, with cross.” 

JEANIE. (Springing up on sofa) The rock with 
cross! That marks the old Indian path to Martins- 
ville. 

CapTAIN Martin. (Looking at map) Yes, it’s , 
heres tao. «See that, Jeanie! ~(Pomtmg. ~ JEANIE 
nods, rubs her eyes and then slowly falls back on the 
cushion to sleep agai. ) 

CapTAIN Martin. (Crosses to Icft) This means 
serious trouble for Fanny Tepple. 

‘Mrs. Crass. A girl that’d write a letter like that 
is sure to come to some bad end. (Turns away.) 

Britt. Do you believe me now, Marion? 

Marion. (Goes to him) I guess I was upset 
over everything. I guess I really didn’t think that 
letter was for you, Bill. | 

Britt. (Heartily) That’s right—that’s more like 
it, Marion. (Puts his arm around her.) 

Crass. Do you think that you could take me in 
your company as a private, Captain? 

CapTAIN Martin. [ll see, Crabb. But you're 
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getting on pretty well in years, Crabb. Jl see, 
though. 

Mrs. Crass. (Dashing across to CRABB’'S side and 
taking his arm—angry) Indeed, you'll not take my 
man! Ill go to General Washington before I let you 
take my man, indeed! 

CapTaIn Martin. | All right, Mrs. Crabb—all 
right. (To all) You folks better come up to Mar- 
tinsville. This won't be a very healthy place when 
the English :at Brunswick hear about our little adven- 
ture. We'll take you along with us, Captain Smith- 
son. 

CaptaAIN SMITHSON. I'm afraid that’s jolly well 
impossible. 

Captain Martin: . What's that ? 

GRENADIER. I have another extremely important 
engagement. I shall wish you a very good night. 


(GRENADIER has maneuvred to get betwecn BiLv, 
Marion and the panel door—which was, of 
course, open during the action of the scene. He 
extinguishes the candle flame with: his hand and 
moves with quick strides to the panel.) 


GRENADIER. Hada wonderful evening, thank you! 
(This is said in the dark.) 

Captain Martin. Stop him, Sommers! (BILL 
can't use his pistol because Marton ts standing in 
the line of fire, GRENADIER pulls the panel door af- 
ter him. Ft loeks:) 

Mrs. Crass. What are you holding that pistol 
for? Why didn’t you shoot? 

Birt. Marion was standing right in the way. 

Marion. (Trying the panel door) It locks on 
the inside. (BILL throws pistol on the table in dis- 
gust.) | 
Mrs. Crass. You all stood there like a lot of 
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gravestones and let that man slip right through your 
fingers! 

CAPTAIN MARTIN. Smithson made the best move 
of the evening. He certainly got us napping. 

Crass. ‘That polite young man wasn’t so slow, 
_ after all. 

Marion. He was awfully nice, too, wasn’t he? 
Mrs. Craps, Listen to that, will you? You'll 
find out how nice he is if his men get their hands on 
you after this. 

Birt. Tm kind of glad he got away. Marion 
couldn’t see me if there was a man with a scarlet coat 
“in sight. | 

Marion. (Coming into his arms) <A scarlet coat 
wouldn’t count—I’m blind now! : 

Bit. (Kisses her) Soam I, Marion! 

CapTAIN Martin. (Jmpatiently) For heaven’s 
sake, look here! We better get along right away. 
(They begin gathering up wraps, etc.) 

Crass. (Passes across the stage to where JEANIE 
sleeps on the sofa) We mustn’t forget the little girl. 
who saved us all. 

Britt. (Looking at Captain Martin) I should 
think that the Forty-second New Jersey Regiment 
would remember Jeanie. 

Mrs. Crass. (Looking at Craps) And she wasn’t 
ordered to do it, either. 

CapTAINn Martin. I shall propose that Jeanie be 
made Honorary Colonel of the Forty-second. 


(CRABB has taken JEANIE in his arms and has started 
back across the stage. All lineup and go. to 
salute, holding it while CRraBp passes to the 
LOO NEY os é 


Birt. (Commanding voice) The Honorary Colo- 
nel of the Forty-second passes by. 
Craps. (Turns at the door and before going out ) 
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The Honorary Colonel will sleep well tonight. (Evit.) 
Birt. Is there a minister in Martinsville, Cap- 
tain? 

CapTAIN Martin. (Going to the door) You 
bet! } | 

Mrs. Crass. Of course there’s a minister at Mar- 
tinsville! You asking such blockhead questions! 

Birt. Will you come to Martinsville, Marion, 
with me? (Holds out his arms.) 

Marion. I'll go to the end of the trail, Bill, with 
you! (In his arms.) 
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